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MODERN CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL, 
Mr. Epiror, 


N the morning of Sanday, the 23d of March, two young 
women took the Veil at the Church belonging to the Con- 
vent of the Dominicans, 

We telt much interest in the ceremony, and arrived at an 
early hour—nine o'clock. Great crowds were assembled about 
the entrance, and the church itself was nearly full. The street 
immediately before the docrs was strewed with evergreen 
plants, and guards were on duty, bearing the same shrub in 
theircaps, We,as English, were allowed to proceed through 
the body of the church, and had places assigned to us close to 
the altar. Here we waited a considerable time, when mass 
was celebrated at the lower end of the church twice; a trifling 
interval only between the ceremonies. Soon after, the organ 
commenced, and was continued at intervals. 

Precisely at eleven tl signal was given for the approach of 
the victims. They were preceded by priests, and conducted 
by their father. ‘Their appearance, perhaps, excited less in- 
terest than we had anticipated. They were neither very young 
nor very pretty; whileat the same time their. dress, though 
affectedly gay, was very farfrom becoming, habited as they 
were, much after the fashion of tragedy queens, or of revellers 
ut the carnival. Feathers waved over their heads, silver and 
other ornaments glittered in theirhair, and immense bouquets 
adorned their bosoms ; but dinginess threw a veil over the 
whole. 
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I was close tothem when they kne!t before the altar. They 
afterwards took seats epposite to us, when a priest eemmenced 
an harangue, sufficiently common-place, and, as it might be 
supposed, in praise of monastic institutions, and of seclusion 
from the world. During the recital, these two young persons 
evidently suffered much agitation, but which they endeavoured 
to hide im smiles. Sach a smile tad much of melancholy in it. 

The discourse was rather long. At the conclusion of it they 
again knelt ; and a short service was chaunted by. the priests 
and the choir, in which they themselves joined. While still 
on their knees, the bishop demanded their uames, to which 
they answered in a tone rather loud, sharp, and artificial, 
“ Maria Augustina, and Maria Veronica,” 

They were sisters. And now it was that they renounced for 
ever the manners and costume of this world. A garland of 
sweet smelling flowers was offered to rhe elder sister, who in- 
stantly, and with much indignation, real or affected, cast the 
blooming chaplet behind her. A second and similar crown 
was held out to the younger votary, who putit from her, in- 
deed, but without violence. It fell silently ather knees. The 
feathers and diamonds now made way for a crown of thorns, 
placed on the head by the priests, assisted by the lady pa- 
troness. The downy plume, diamona’s glare, and crown of thorns, 
formed a singular assemblage. Thus accoutred, did not these 
females now look like victims of what we the enlightened call 
dark ages? A crucifix was presented to them, which they 
clasped with fervour to the breast. Lastly, each one was are 
med with a taper, lighted, to betoken vigilance. The Robes 
of the Order were now brought forward. With these they 
retired bebind the grating, atthe back of the altar, where they 
were to be apparelled, and shorn of their hair by two of the old 
religious. ‘This invasion of the scissars was, perhaps, the most 
affecting part of the ceremony, but they bore it smiling, and 
with much fortitude. ‘Tne music at this time was very fine, 
‘The old women were extremely adroit. All the pomp of dress 
speedily vanished, and was spurned at, as the flowers had been 
before. The Black Robes and White Veils of the Order were 
speedily adjusted ; and certainly the ladies lost nothing of their 
beauty by this change of costume. A glittering crown was 
placed on the head. They were .saluted by each one of the 
religious, beginning with the superior ; and thus ended the 
ceremony. 

A year of probaticn is allowed them, at the expiration of 
which period they may, if they choose, return to the world and 
all its cares ; but such a resolution isan event of rare occurs 
reuce. What on entertaining, and possibly instructive history, 
might be compiled by any ancient and well disposed inhabitant 


of such a prison-house ! 
A LAURENTIAN. 























THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
Notices concerning the Scottish Gypsies. 
{Continued from Page 509.) 


EY DEN, the poet, has thus forcibly pourtrayed the gyp- 
sies who reside at the village of Yetholm, in Roxburgh- 


shire: 








“ ON Yetas banks the vagrant gypsies place 

Their turf-built cots ; a sun-burnt swarthy race! 
From Nubian realms their tawny line they bring, 
And their brown chieftain vaunts the name of king: 
With loitering steps from town to town they pass, 
Their lazy dames rocked on the panniered ass, 
From pilfered roots, or nauseous carrion, fed, 

By hedge-rows green they strew the leafy bed, 
While searce the cleak of tawdry red conceals 
The fine-turned limbs, which every breeze reveals : 
Their bright black eyes thro’ silken lashes shine, 
Around their neck their raven tresses twine ; 

But chilling damps, and dews of night, impair 

Its soft sleek gloss, and tan the bosom bare, 
Adroit the lines of palinistry to trace, 

Or read the damsel’s wishes in her face, 

Her hoarded silver store they charm away, 

A pleasing debt, for promised wealth to pay. 

But, in the lonely barn, from towns remote, 
The pipe and bladder opes its screaking throat. 
To aid the revels of the noisy route, 

Who wanton dance, or push the cups about : 
Then for their paramours the maddening brawl], 
Shrill, fierce, and frantic, echoes round the hall. 
No glimmering light to rage supplies a mark, 
Save the red firebrand, hissing through the dark ; 
And oft the beams of morn, the peasants say, 
The blood-stained turf, and new-formed graves, display. 
Fell race, unworthy of the Scotian name ! 

Your brutal deeds your barbarous line proclaim ; 
With dreadful Gallas linked in kindred bands, 
The locust brood of Ethiopia’s sands, 

Whose frantic shouts the thunder blue defy, 

And launch their arrows at the glowing sky. 

In barbarous pomp they glut the inhuman feast, 
With dismal viands man abhors to taste; 

Aod grimly smile, when red the goblets shine, 
When mantles red the shell—but not with wine!” 


The village of Kirk-Yetholm, in Roxburghshire has lorg 


been remarkable as a favourite haunt of the Scottish gypsies 5 
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and it still continues, in the present day, the most important 
settlement, and the head-quarters, of the principal clans. The 
original cause of this preference may be readily traced to its 
local situation, which afforded peculiar facilities for the indul- 
gence of their roaming and predatory babits, and for the eva- 
sion of legal restraints and penalties. Though remote from 
the principal public roads, they obtained, from this station, a 
ready access to the neighbouring districts of both kingdoms, 
by various wild and untrequented by-paths, little known since 
the days of the border forays, except to themselves and a few 
cattle drovers. The hills and waters, also, teemed with game 
and fisb,and the upland farms and hamlets required a constant 
supply of tinkering, crockery, and horn spoons, and abounded 
with good cheer,—while magistrates and constables, and coun- 
try-towns, were ‘ few und far between. —All these were advan- 
tages of no trivial nature to the vagrant coumunity, and they 
seem, accordingly, to have becn neither overlooked nor left 
unimproved by the colonists of Kirk-Yetholin. 

The village itself lies quite embosomed among the Cheviot 
hills, and besides its claims to celebrity as the modern metro- 
polis of the Lordis of Littil Egipt,” it is not undeserving of 
some notice, also, on account of the simple and sequestered 
beauty of itsscenery. It hangs upon the lower decliviuy of a 
steep rocky hill, called Stairroch, on the southern bank of the 
Bowmont, or as Leyden, in the elegant poem above quoted, bas 
named it—the Yeta, This is a fine trouting stream, which is- 
sues, a few miles above, from the west side of Cheviot ; and 
after winding through a narrow pastoral valley, uusheltered 
with wood, but bounded every where by smooth, steep bills of 
the most beautiful verdure, flows down between the two vil- 
Jages of Kirk and Town Yetholm. ‘The Bowmont is here 
joined by a large brook from the bottom of a picteresque re- 
cess among the neighbouring hills, wheh pours into it the su- 
perfluous waters of the little lake of Locin-Tower, or Lochside. 
A short way below this it enters England, and afterwards falls 
into the Till near Flodden Field. 

Between the two villages is stretched a broad and level 
haugh, which the Bowmont occasionally overflows. At Fas- 
ten’s Evan this always forms the theatre forthe toughest foot- 
bal! match ever played in the south of Scotland. Town-Ye- 
tholm lies rather low, ane exhibits nothing remarkable either 
in the character of its inbabitants or its internal appearance 5 
but a small conical bill, whose rocky sammit retains the ves- 
tiges of some ancient entrenchments, rises between it and Loch- 
‘Tower, and presents a very pleasing view on approaching from 
the north. [1 is cultivated on all sides quite to the top—and 
tue small village-tenants, by whouw it is chiefly occupied, have 
parcelled gut its sloping declivities into parks, or little euclar 
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sures, of almost Chinese variety,—each of which annually ex- 
hibits, on a sazall scale,the diversified operations and varie- 
gated vegetation of Scottishhusbandry, 

The aspect of the opposite village, to which the gypsey po- 
pulation is entirely confined, is of a differeat character.:—a 
inill and a church yard rising from the brink of the water—the 
church itself low and covered with thatch—beyond which ap- 
pear the straggled houses of. the village, builtin the old Scot« 
tish style, many of them with their gable ends, backs, or cor- 
ners, turned to the sireet or town-gate—.nd still farther up, the 
Tinkler-Row, with its low, unequal, straw covered roofs, and 
chimneys bound with rushes and bhay-ropes—imen and women 
loitering at their doors, or lazily busied among their carts and 
panniers—and ragged children screaming on the midden- 
steads (which rise before every cottage) in intimate and equal 
fellowship with pigs, pouliry, dogs, and cuddies. 

This description, thougi: brief and general, may perhaps ap- 
pear to some readers more minute than the occasion requires ; 
but some little indulgence, we trust, will be allowed,—if not oa 
account of our own early partialiiies,—at least tor the suke of 
the new classical scenery of gypsey heroism—the nacive 
haunts of Jean Gordon, alias Meg Merrilies. 

The general aspect of the surrounding country, however, 
cannot be said to bear any stitking analogy to the most dark 
and savage features of tue gypsey character. Though toe 
mountains of Cheviot can never fail to awaken in the breast of 
a Scotsman, a thousand elevating emoiions, there is hitle ia 
their natural scenery that deserves the epithet of terrible or 
sublime. It is wild, indeed, but without ruggedness—and in- 
teresting rather than picturesque. [its chief characteristic is 
pastoral simplicity—with something of that homely and af- 
feciing bareness peculiar to Scottish landscape :—lke the Bor- 
der scenery in general, the green banks of Bowmont seem 
more Calculated to soothe the fancy and soften the heart, than 
to exasperate the passion by exciting the imagination. To sources 
very different frow the influences of external nature must be 
traced the strange peculiarities of these wild and wayward 
tribes. [nthe sane Arcadian vallies, reside at the present mo- 
ment a peasantry distiaguished for superior intelligence, moras 
lity, and delicacy of feeling—whose moss trooping ancestors, 
little more than a hundred years ago, were nevertheless sufh- 
ciently familiar with * stouthe reif and pykarie’, with feudal 
rancour and bloody revenge—but the moral causes, which 
have happily changed the border reivers into a religious and 
industrious people, have scarcely yet beguo.to dawn upon the 
despised and degraded gypsies. 

Tradition affords no intelligence respecting the time when 
the first gy psey colony fixed their residence at Kirk- Yethola. 
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The clan of Faas are generally supposed to have established 
themselves ihere ata very remote period ; and. the pretensions 
of the present chieftain of that name to unmixed nobility of 
blood, as the Jineal descendant of the renowned ‘ Erle Johnne.’ 
are probably as well founded, at least, if not so splendidly il 
hustrated, as the proud genealogy of the famous Prince de 
Paz, which certain northern heralds, it is said had, lately the 
merit of tracing up to the ancient royal blood of Scotland! 





STATE TRIALS. 


Trial of James Watson, Senior, for High Treason, before Lord 
Ellenborough, and a Special Jury. 


Continued from Page 537. 


EVERAL witnesses were examined as to the events that 
occurred i: Spa fields on the 2d of December, and as to 
the conduet of the mob in Beckwith’s shop. 

Sir Janes Shaw deposed as to the taking the colours at the 
Royal Exchange, which he seized with a pole, and the firing of 
two muskets under the Exchange, the doors having been pre-e 
viously closed. 

Cross examined by Mr. Sergeant Copley. He could not say 
with what the two pieces that were fired were loaded ; he went 
that morning to the Mansion-house to consult with the Lord 
Mayor on the best means of preserving the peace of the City; 
he, the Lord Mayor, and Mr. White, with two constables, left 
the Mansion-house, and proceeded to Guildhall to obtain more 
assistance, but were only able to get three additional constables ; 
their whole party thus consisted of eight persous, and none of 
them were provided with aris; they iirst saw the mob in Corn 
hill, as they were passing the south front of the Royal Exchange ; 
at ‘hat time he presumed there were no rioters on the north 
side ; wishing to encounter the leaders, and if possible to dis- 
perse the mob, they endeavoured to confront them, aud met 
them near the Old Stock Exchange, proceeding towards the 
Bank ; they succeeded in dispersing them ; a short struggle for 
the colou:s took place, but it was very slight, and he apprehended 
none of the party with him felt the least personal alarm ; pre- 
parations had been made to guard against any disturbance in 
the City for some days previous to the 2d of December; these 
preparations were a matter of public notoriety; the gaies of 
the Royal Exchange were soon opened for him and the Lord 
Mayor to go in pursuit of a small remnant of the rioters, who 
had proceeded to the east of the City ; they had gotas far as 
Leadenhall-street, when they were informed that the rioters 
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were completely dispersed, and in consequence of this informa. 
tion they went no further; the contest near the Stock Ex. 
change he described to have been very momentary. 

Several witnesses were exumined as to the conduct of the 
rioters in seizing arms, &c. in the Minories. 

John Haywood observed a person with a black belt and a 
sword or cutlass come from among the mob to Tower-hill ; be. 
lievers it to have been Thistlewood; he came to the railing 
which sarreunds the Tower, and there flourislied his sword, aad 
addressed himself to the soldiers on the ramparts : he offered to 
make the privates Captains, and double their pay if they wouid 
come and join them—he did not stay long, as the troops were 
coming; he concealed his hanger under his coat, and thea 
went off towards Mark-lane 

Thomas Edmonds—I am a private in the Coldstream Guards: 
I was in the Tower on the 2d of December ; [ looked towards 
the rails from the parapet, and there heard a- man sav, 
“ Soldiers, open the gates, and we will give you a hundred 
guineas.” [was then ordered to the parade and heard no 
more. 

Thomas Darlington—I am a private in the 2d Coldstream 
Guards, and was on duty in the Tower; | heard the mob oa 
the 2d of Dec. ; I saw the man with the sword against the rail- 
ing, he said, “‘ Open the gates, soldiers, and every one shall 
have 100 guineas bounty and double pay”;he said further, 
that they did not take the soldiers to be their evnemies,but their 
friends; that the soldiers had been fighting for the rights of 
their country, and could not get them; 1 was then proceeding 
to parade, and heard no more. 

Charles Lille examined. He stated the circumstances of the 
seizure of Mr. Watson, who told the witness thathe had been 
at the Spafields meeting that day, but not at the place of the 
riot; he had been in East Smithfield and the Tower. Upon 
searching him the papers mentioned in the Attorney-General’s 
speech were found in his pocket, which were produced and 
read. 

J. Castles (examined by Mr. Gurney.) Knows the prisoner 
Watson perfectly well. Kuows Thistlewood, Preston, and 
Hooper. Became acquainted with Watson about three weeks 
before the first meeting in Sps-fields, on the 15:h of Noveinber. 
He saw him at the Cock, in Grafton-street. Had been there 
frequently, ‘There was a society held there, called the Spen- 
ceans. Had seen the prisoner there before he became ac- 
guainted with him. Mr. Watson introduced him by saying, that 
it would be an easy thing to upset the Government, if handled 
ina proper manner. He appointed to meet witness the fol- 
lowing night, at the Mulberry-Tree near Moorfields, where 
another society of Spenceans was held. Witness said he had 
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met them according to promise. It was about three weeks bee 
fore the first Spa-fields meeting. ‘Pie wwo* Watsons,'Preston, 
‘Phistlewood, the two Evans's, and J.-Harrison, were presente 
the meeting, as well as others whom he did not know.’ Witness 
walked away with the elder Watsou.— Watson repeated? whag 
be had before said, as they were leaving the Mulberry#T ree, 
Witness asked Watson which way all this was to 
Watson said, if there were afew good fellows, it would bet 
done: He (Watson) had planned an instrument, which® 
prevent’ he ¢avalry coming upon the mob. He had got, te 
said, a Committee sitting, anc several people, whom they tad 
solicited, had offered to join them, with all the force they could 
collect together. The Committee were considering upow he 
most eligible plan. Watson asked witness where he ‘lived? 
He replied at No.5, Newton-street, Holborn. Watson. ‘suid 
he would call next morning, and shew witness the plan.» Wats 
sen called three times, bat witness was out. Witness saw bin 










onthe Shturday. Wotness was married man, and, when he | 


was with Watson, he desired his wileto go out. Watson. wis 


there about'an boar. He took out several papers ;—one wasa 


plan of the’Tower ; another a plan of the wachine for obstruct. 


ing the cavalry: ltwason four wheels, with knives om each 


side, and would prevent the cavalry frow advancing. “He wished 


witness to exert himsel; as much as he could, and yet as many 


people together as he could. There were drawings of the 
bridges, and the different avenues to the Tower. ‘Witness said’ | 


h& knew Hgreat many men, but did not know whether “théy’ | 


would act er not, when put to the test. Watson said’they had 
got'soflicient money for every thing. Witness wa’ a‘stith by 
trade, and Watson said they would do better for him tian that. 
Next morving witness met the elder Watsan at the corer of 
Uroad-court ; and when they were coming down Drufy-lane, 
Watson said they had a Cominitiee of five, which were Harrison 

Prestory, Thistlewood, bis son, and himsel!.—W atso6n © also Suid! 
that witness should be a General, and bead a party of men, and’ 
ufight cénsider himself trom that tine one of the Committée, 
ad they sliould take in vo more besides the six. “Witness tp- 
pointed to’ meet that evening at the Nag’s Head, Carnaby, 
matket. “Met Watson agajn on the Tuesday morning’ They’ 
went to Portmansstrcet Barracks, to King street BarraeR®, and 

passed bythe powder magazinein Hyde-park. One Skinner wat 
ouce or twice at the Spenceau Meetings, but did not Know him: 
befores! They went tu see which would be the best place to’ set; 
fire tothe Barracks. Skinner left them in the Park. ‘Watson 

sardy that Skinner was not hvlf so clever as he thought /tim 3! 
hethad intended to have made him an officer, but’ fouvd he’ 
badmo ideas whatever. Met Wasson and his sori’ at’ Totay 
Newton's, but did not know it was bis’ son till alierivatds sr 
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bis-was.on,Wednesday morning. Thought it was Wednesday, 
ause of the meetings at the Cock, which were beld on that 
day.. Was iatroduced.to Thistlewood that day or the day fol- 
lowing, by J. Harrison. As soon as there was opportunity, 
Thistlewood asked what it would take to make a few hundred 
pikesyand how,short a time witness could make them in. Witness 
id. depended on their size, weight, and maierials. Witness 
sie what size. Thistlewood said about nine or ten inches, 
aad marked the size on paper with his pencil. Witness said 
they. might come to fourpence or fonrpence halfpenny per 
pound. Thistlewood asked him to make one asa pattern, which 
he promised todo. Witness said he had no place to make 
them in, but Eiarrison said, he thought he knew a persoa who 
would lend him his forge to make a pattern. They met at 
Newton’s in the evenig Newton’s was a public-house in 
Long-acre. Witness was to bring the pike to Randall’s, a 
house opposite Newton's. Thistlewood, the two Watsons, 
Hooper, and Harrison, were at Randall’s. He had got a pike 
from a man of the name of Bentley, who worked in a cellar in 
Hartestreet. Hooper and Harrison went with witness to Bent- 
ley’s.. Witness asked Bentley for leave to make a pike. Wit- 
ness was not sure whether he told Bentley it was for a rabitt- 
warren of a fish-pond. Witness looked out a piece of iron, but 
Beutley would not let him make it, but made it himself. Har- 
rison and Hooper staid while the ; pike was made. Dr. Wate 
son said that it was a famous instrument. Watson was always 
called Doctor by them. Dr. Watson wrote ona paper, No. 
11, Greystoke-place, where the Committee met. The night 
before, witness had been with Thistlewood to Paddiogtou, to 
see how many navigators they could get together, and to notice 
the spirit'of them. They went to several public-houses, and 
treated the navigators with beer. Thistlewood found the money. 
Witness had seen one of the navigators a few nights before, 
who said, all that they wished for was a good row; for that 
they would rather die than be starved to death. This induced 
them to go to Paddington. Thistlewood said they wanted the 
navigators for a job,and how many could be got together? 
The navigators said, 500 or 600, in the course of a few hours, 
there were so many out of employ. Witness and Thistlewood 
thea went toa public-house in Longacre, where the Covent- 
garden soldiers were. Thistlewood treated them with half a 
gallon of beer at first, and asked thein how they were treated 
by their officers, and what their pay was. They then went to 
a public-house in Woburn-streei, where they found several sol« 
dies who attended Drury-lane Theatre. They treated them 
with bees, which ‘Thistlewood paid for ; thinks it was a gation, 
There. was a soldier there, a Yorkshireman, who spoke against 
goverawent, that induced Thistlewood to give more beer thag 
VOL. 57. 40 
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attheother plate. Ehistlewood gaveqwitness two Ss>pieces 
whew! rhe) pitted) aad desired him to zbot0 the different houses; 
it catiéer all the people heconldy «They met the! next! day; 
by ‘eppolstmenr, at Newton's, where witness: met! Phistlewood; 
Watson) ands Harrison. Fhe patty divided; aod witnessvand 
Fhistlewood! whit to the Fox-underthe Hitt, under the Adelphi, 
where they found a greet number of conl-heavers' and people 
whowwork upon the'tiver.’ Thistlewood gave them some been 

and) they suid, that in a morning 50/or 60 of them~migh? be 
seen out of employ arevery avenue.» At a meeting: in! Fetten 

lane; Witness and Weison said, they had inspected the barravls, 

tosee how they could be-fired. istlewood and young: Wad 

son‘told witness they had been before to the barracks.) Wit 

ness told them there weve six avenues in King-street(bartacke, 

and only two to those mm in’ Portman-street. © The object was, 

to calculate how much combustibles it would take tu set fire te 

all the avenues to prevent the soldiers coming outs) p) v0 

To be continued. a 
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ANECDOTES OF BARON EBEN, |” 


‘iid , i ral 
@)*¥ of the conspisators lately arrested at Lisbon, is named 
Basau Eben... This wan is not a. Porruguese,. bata Ger 
mao. He was brought to bis country abont.twelye years. age 
as. prisoner of war, -khe was then nothing more than a, privare 
deagaoa, aud was iseated as such i one of our depats, for. fe- 
reign prisoners. Elaving a wasn for drawing, he amused hij 
geht with sketching for sale small pictures, chiefly, of, the om 
tary Costumes ef the vorious foreign nations whose trqope-he 
seen. inthis way he went on for a year or two, and spme 
ef his etchings having found their way to a perintseller’s. shop 
im Abe Sirand, excited notice, and were at length shewn, to he | 
Rringe Regem, then Prince of Wales. The Prince, with, that | 
prompt and open generesity of character which belongs 
him, inquired into the circumstances of the artist ; andow be- 
ing informed we need not add that Eben was not many, dogs 
louger a pitsoner of war. Our hero's fosiune was now made: 
and his German friends took care to introduce him te, ‘Cartose 
house to thank ihe Peince for his kindness, when he , suddenly 
annouagced himss lt as Baran Eben, and changed the place, of 
ais Lirus, io? obvious reasons, from Lubeck to Hanover. "phe 
Paince immediately placed him ina subordinate situation, oa 
his establishment, He gave his an old house in, Pall:malh to 
the eastward of Carlton-louse, to live in, and ordered to be 
placed under his care several ‘intelligent non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the 10th hussars, to whom he wae to 
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teach the principles of military drawing and some new ma- 
psouves. About thisyperiod Baron Eben drewotp @ bade) wf: 
jasteuctions forithe condyet of, private soldiers. in, the: field, 
chiefly applicable to tbe cavalry, but full of most excellent ad- 
rhooitiens.to military. men of all ranks., His, chiefobjeot was 
to: impress upan the private soldier the great, imporiange. and 
dignity/of the station. which he would inevitably, hold..ia the 
estuvation of his officers, and of a grateful eh by. his 
poolhess, sieadiness,and bumaaity in the field, partieglarly whee 
sclected.as a vidette, a patrol, or sentry. Truth demands that 
we shiéuld mention these circumstances to his honous ; but he 
is the more entitled to this compliment, because ihe admira- 
dle'and useful production to which we have alluded was never 
printed, in English at least, and his name was never known: as 
a military writer, A translation was nevertheless, freely civeu- 
Jated through our crack dragoon regiments, on am excellent 
plan, suggested by the Prince Regent, and firss adopted in bis 
own regiment. Every soldier who conld write, was anade ‘to 
copy for his own use this code of instructions, and they were 
thus impressed upon his memory. [t furnished him with a 
kind of field catechism, and it is well known to those who have 
served in the peninsula, that not a little of our ultimate supr- 
rioritv in military tactics was owing to the increasing skill, vi- 
gilance, activity, and discipline of the dragoons who were se- 
lected for out-posts or other services, where all these qualities 
wére ‘necessarily called into action. The success of this «lithe 
raty production procured Baron Eben first a earuetey, ahd 
subsequétntly « troop in the 10th hussars ; and the Pringe 
evinted his sense of his merits by an additional act of muti- 
ficeneé in aésigning for his private residence the house in Pall- 
thal! called the Red-house. On the breaking out of the war in 
thé péninsula Baron Eben was selected to raise some native 
regiments’'in Portugal. In this service be also executed his 
task faithfully and honourably. It was chiefly by his exer- 
tions tliat the Portuguese were rendered fit to brigade with 
British troops. Eben soon obtained the high rank of Major- 
General in Portugal, and as such commanded, with great dise 
tinction; under the Duke of Wellingtoa, during the latter part 
of the campaigns in the peninsula. His name appears in our 
army list as Major General, and Aid de camp to the Prince 
Hegent. He is a man of great natural abilities, but bis edu- 


“cation has been limited to reading and writing in his native 


lingutige, with a little drawing. His habits and associates, 

révious to his introductiow at Carlton-honse, were of the 
uwest description ; aud although bis manners speedily under- 
wetit ‘a change in that refined utnosphere, he never spoke or 
wrote even his owmlanyuage grammatically, 
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dois Interésting Extracts from Raffies’s: Histories of Tavess:« 


doittw nd nvie 1992 unisd hod tty. 
oi Worm DEreRuticecdpabpsTO suPERT khoBANaesb enw od 
S198 99N 1% seedy 3 bods yd bsonsissvios 
© E respett shewn to duperior rank im Java \issudh;» that 
«AX. novindiwidual, whatever his conditions cam stand) mi) the 
estace dfia séperior ; neither cam he address him in thesame 
anguage in'whichhe is spoken to. Not ‘aven the! heir oqp- 
parent, or the members of the royal family, can stand in the 
presence of the sovereigu ; and the same restriction ;applips to 
the family of each subordinate chief. Were this mark, of re- 
spect confined to the royal family alone, it migtt perhaps find 
a parellel in other eastern countries, where it is usual fof the 
subject to prostate hiithself before the sovereign, but in Java 
the ature of the government is such, that eachdelegated aa- 
thority exacts the same marks of obeisance,; so that, from tlie 
common, labourer upward, no one dares ‘9 stand in the presence 
of a superior. Thus when a native chié? moves: abroad, it: is 
usnal for all the people of inferiog rank among whom he passes 
9 lower their bodies to the ground till they actually sit. on 
heir heels, aud to remain in this posture uotil he is gone by. 
The same rule is observed within dears ; and instead of an as- 
sembly rising on the entrance of a great man, as in Europe, it 
sinks to the ground, and remains so daring bis presence, 
This humiliating posture is called dodék, and may be, ren- 
dered into English by the term squatting. The practice is 
submitted to with the utmost cheerfulness by the people : it ,is 
considered an ancieni custom, and respected accordiagly,, It 
was, however, ina great measure discontinued in the Lurepean 
-provinces during the administration of ihe British Govetnment, 
who endeavoured to raise the lower orders, as moch as. was 
prudent, from the state of degradation to which their chiefs, 
aided by the Dutch authority, had subjected them ; but, it 
continued in force in the native provinces, in Madéra, and, to 
a certain extent in most of the districts at a distance from the 
seats of European government. : 
In travelling myself through some of the native provinces, 
and particularly in Madéra where the forms of the native go- 
vernment.are particularly observed, 1 have often seen seme 
hundreds drop on my approach, the cultivator quitting his 
plough, and the porter his load, on the sight of the dan Besér’s 
cartivge. At the court of Séra-kérca, 1 recollect that once, 
shen bolding « private conference with the Susénan at the 
residency, it became necessary for the Raden adipari io. be 
dispatched to the palace for the royal seal :the poor old man 
was as usual squatting, and as the Swusinan happened to be 
qe fea With his face towards the door, it was full ten niinutes 
e“WwatUpe Bi¥ diinister, after repeated ineffectual attempts, could 
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obtain ambppartenity'of riving sufficiently-t6 remch-the latch 


without being seen by his royal master. ‘Phe mission on which 
he was dispatched wasurgent, » and. the “Szsémne himself in- 
convenienced by the delay; but these inconveniences were 
tinkigufficant compared with the indecorum of ' betag: eben’ bit 
of thre dédok posture.>/ When it is necessary fory'wihainteriortio 
nreve; ‘fie wast still retuim that position, and wel with histiaass 
upor his heels until tié‘is out of bis supertor’syisights oy eos? 
SAF ME ‘MARRIAGES, OORT ONT NS 
' Should any cireamstiince occur to prevent: Wie bridegroom 
from attending at the mosque on the day'selected for the mir. 
riage, hé Tollows the singular custom Of séhding his Ris to “tlie 
ceremony, which is deemed svflicietit by” the: ‘Panghid’;' abd 
‘afterwards he may appoint a proxy, to ‘represent him ‘in’ ‘the 
ptocessions which follow. But chis"iv seldomi dane ‘when a 
‘man Marries for the first time. 

»>*° Afler the ceremony, the bridégtoom pays the priest the mar- 
riage fees (salawat), which ought, according to strict Mahome- 
‘tatisj hot to exceed fifteen Stivers, In most fhstahées | the’ tees 
‘are raised to five times that shin ‘in money, ‘besides in "ind 
\placés a fowl, a batik of ‘cotton-yaro, four Fitts of tice, Wo 
cocoa nuts, Hr7, and frait. t* 

Oo the wedding day, or sometimes the day followimy, the 
bridegroom, dressed i bis best clothes, mounted on horseback, 
accom panied by all his friends, and attended with magic ina 
front and redr, proééeds at noon to the dwelling of the bride, 
‘wlio, on hi8 apprdach, comes out to meet him at the door.’ ‘Fa 
some districts, before their nearer approach, the bride ad 
bridegroom throw simaltaneously a bundle of siré at each ottier 
“with ‘considerable force, with the intention, it is said, of ledfn- 
‘ihg, frouy the dexterity with which the parties respectively 
perform this singular feat, and the success that attends ‘it, 
‘which of them will be able best to maintain their privileges, 
‘or gain an ascendancy during the continuance of their union, 
They proguosticate that, if the bundle of the bridegroom touch 
the head of the bride, it is an infallible sign that he must rule; 
otherwise, the reverse. ’ 

The bride, after this, receives the bridegroom with a low 
‘Obeisance, ‘in testimony of her regard for him, extending siini- 
‘Jar marks of respect to his parents, who attend ‘him. The 
‘thurriéd couple are then placed in a situation ‘elevated above 
the rest of the company ; aud in token of their afterwards. liv- 
Tong together, and sharing the same sustenauce, commence eat- 
“ing 97? trom the same siri box. 


PEOPLE CALLED LALANG,. 


Tt may not be inappropriate to in; reduce in this place ashore 
digression, coutaining an accouat of sdime of the customs 
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ecpliar to.t eople termed Kalang, and the inhabitants 
Pe the Tipit Pecumtainie’ 4 The forimer abel baie 16'bave been 
at one, time numerous Th Phrious Parts of Juva, leading’ a) wans: 
dering life, practising religr3ds rites differetit' froui | those ‘ofl 
the great body of the peoplé?'and avoiding’ intercourse’ wie 
them ; but mostof them are vow redaced to subjection, are 
become stationary in their residence, and bave embraced the 
Mabometana faith. A few villages, in which their customs age 
still, preserved occur in the provinces of Kendal, Kéhauneughd 
Dématk,, and although the tradition of the eountry, regarding 
their descent from an unvatural connection between a princess 
of Mexdang Kamilan and achief who hed been transformed 
into a dog, would mark them out as a strange race, they have 
claims to be considered as the actual descendants of the abgs 
rigines of the island. They are represenied as having a high 
veneration for a red dog, one of which is générally kep by each 
family, and which they will, on no accoutt, allow to be siruc 
or ill used by any one. Whena young mau asks a ‘gil ih 
marriage, he must prove his descent from their peculiar stock. 
A present of rice and cotton yarn, among other’ ariicles, must 
be offered by bim, avd carried to the intended biide by an 
elderly man or woman of bis own race, which offering must, in 
like manager, be received by an elderly relation of the gil: 
from this moment until the marriage 3s duly salemnized, po- 
thing whatever is allowed to be taken out of cither hot. | 

On the martiage day, a buffalo’s head, covered with white, 
red, or black rice-powder, is placed on the’ ground hear 
the place intended for ute bride to sleep upon, and the elderly 
people and relations being asseusbled, they dance by pairs, at 
the end of each dance presenting the bride to the bridegroam, 
and making such offering as they think proper. The bridg- 
groom is, on this occasion, accompanied to, the house of the 
bride's father by as many friends as he can procure, and, is 
bound to bring with him fot less than a pair of buffaloes, a 
ploogh, harrow, hoe (péchu/) and whip, with a bundle of part. 
Those who ore in good circumstances are further bound to add 
a cart (pedéli) to the above mentioned stock—Pfior to the 
equipment of the bride and bridegroom for the entertainment, 
it is essential that their bodies he rubbed over with the ashes 
of a red dog’s bones. Atsth-set they both eat rice together 
off the same Jeaf. On the following night they jointly pat 
take of ‘the buffalo’s head, which is previously laid by the side 
of the place where they slept. Qn the third day they proceed 
to the house of the bridegroom’s father, inaking asmuchshow as 
fe, and go round the extent of the village confines, pre- 
ceded by people carrying a bed, cooking utensils, a spinning 
wher} and loom. 
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Those, wha are Mahometans employ in their religious fage- 
tiaas: priests who differ from others ip being scru uloys, e 


a? aT v. 
havealways been treated with soma¢ch contempt | y.the Jayans, 
ghat; Kélang is.aa epithet of reproach and disgtace, * 


"ON K&EPING BUTCHERS’ MEAT... 


‘* few hints selected from many others, out of a little voluge 

"& ‘lately published, entitled “ The Experienced Bateher,” 
which to housekeepers and heads of tawilies contains more 
weful and profitable suggestions than the title seems to iuiply. 

“Butchers”, shops, larders, paotrys; and safes: should: be 
sheltered from the sun, and otherwise renvoyed trom heat, be 
dey, and if possible, have a current of dry, cool air through 
them. With this view, it would be ddyiseable ‘to have win- 
dpws, or openings; on all sides, whieh might be ‘closed, v¢ 
opened as might seem good, accordiug to the way which the 
wind blows,the time of the day, or the season of the. year. Where 
windows on opposite sides cannot be had, a current of air may 
he obtained, by making a flue under the pavement or flour, 
feom’ the frumt, ar on one side, to the opposite side. The 
greatest’ attention to cleanliness also is necessary. 

“Some kinds of air are remarkably antiseptic. Bat this sub- 
ject has net been so fully inquired into as could be wished. 
‘The most powerful of them, in this respect, is the nitrous air: 
aid, dext to it, fixed air; but the powers of the other airs are 
not so well known. Means wigitt, perhaps, be invented, far 
making the preserving meat in vessels of fixed air, an easy 
practice. ; 
* #-Charepal powder is a very powerful antiseptic, and méat 
may, be preserved, or rendered much more palatable, even 
when considerably tainted, by covering it with chareoaal pow- 
der, or by busyitg it for a few bgurs ouderground; this is 
probably owing to the corbon, oc charcoal, contained in the 
earth. 

* Meat, and even came, may be preserved, by wrapping it 
io achean, linen, cloty and burying it ina box filled with dry 
sand, where it will remain sweet tor three weeks, if deposited in 
Miaity, dry, and coul camber. A joint of meat is fequently 
kept for some time in the tub, box, or heap of salt, belong 
ig te a grocer, being merely putin, and well covered with 
salt, 

. © Veatand lamb (and indeed other. meats) are pre 
“Germany by immersing them ia skiarmed milk, so aso % 
the whole joint. In warin weather the milk should bere 
twice the first day, and once in 24 heers afterwards ;“bul/ ty & 
cool temperature, it is sufficient to renew it every tw dE Thhee 
days, ‘Phas, the ment. way ve kept in a sweet state for several 
weeks; but it ouglt to be washed in spripg water before it is 
dressed, 
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* A jointof meat may be preserved for several days, evemin 
summer, by. «sapping it in a clean -liven cloth, previously 
moisteved with good vinegar, placing it iv an earthero pan,.ar 
hanging it up, and changing the cloth, orwriaging it out afresh 
in vinegar, once or twice a day if the weather be very warm. “~ 

« [f it is feared, or evident, that meat will not keep till tite 
day on whichit is wasted, it may be put into water and parboite’, 
and then taken out and put by, and boiled again or roasted the 
next day. . 

“ The following method of destroying the smeli and effects 
of putrid meat, is given in Flindall’s ‘ Complete Family 
Assistant,’ p. 79, a very usefal and entertaising little volome. 

“ Put the meat, if intended for makiog soup, into a sauce- 
pan of water,scum it when it boils; and then throw into the 
saucepan a burning coal, very compact and free from smoke, 
Leave it there for two or three minutes, and it will have con- 
tracted all the smell of the meat and the soup. Ifthe meatis 
to be roasted, put it first into water till it boils, and, after 
having scummed it, throwing a burnivg coal into the boiling 
water as before. At the end of two minutes, takeout the meat, 
and having wiped it well, in order to dry it, pat it upon the 
spit. 

rc Tue best meat for keeping is mutton, and the best joint of 
that a leg, which, with care, if the weather be only moderately 
hot, in summer, will keep about a week. In winter, if the 
weather be open, a fortnight. A shoulder is the next best joint, 
The scrag end of the neck keeps the worst, and in warm wea~ 
ther will not kcep above two days; if very warm, it is bad the 
second day. 

“ Every kernel, of all sorts of meat, if not'taken out by the 
buicher, should be taken out by the cook, as soon as brought 
i: then wipe itdry. 

“ In beef, the ribs will-keep the best, and, with care, will 
keep five or six days in summer, and in winter ten. The mid- 
die of the loin isthe next best,and the ramp the next. The 
round will not keep long, unless salted. The brisket is the 
worst, an‘ will not keep longer than three days in summer, and 
a week in winter. 

“Lamb is the next in order for keeping, though it is consi« 
dered best to eat it soon, or even the day it is killed. 

“ The first part that warps bad of a leg of veal, is where the 
udder is skewered back. The skewer ehould be taken out, and 
both that and the part under it, wiped every day, by which 
means it will keep good three or four days in hot weather. The 
pipe that runs along the chine of a Join of veal, should be 
teken out as you do of mutton and beef, to prevent it tainting; 
the skirt of a breast of veal js likewise to be taken off ; and the 
inside the breast wiped and scraped, and sprinkled with # 
little salt.” 
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serv ove* Sketch of the late Cardinal Maury. 


HLS. well-known. character died» lately at Rome, He 
' played a cousiderable part in the great events of his time. 
n the early years of the Fiench. revolution, he was a*member 
the National Assembly, aod. distinguished himself by his 
id eloquence iv opposition to the claims of liberty, and‘in 
support of the ancient regime in church and state. At this 
time he was considered as the chief support of the cause” of 
bigotry and despotism, and was lauded as such by Burke, and 
all that pacty throughout Europe. He was, however, success- 
fully opposed by Mirabeau, Rabaut St. Etienne, Bailly, Tal- 
leyrand, Perigord, Condorcet, Fayette, and others; but he was 
so unpopular, that the mob would, on one occasion, have 
hanged him oa a. lamp-post, if te had not converted their 
tragedy into a farce, by asking them, “* Whether, after they 
had hung him there, they thought they should see any better.” 
As the conspiracy of the despots against liberty becaine inoré 
matured, and the energies of the friends of liberty were, Th 
consequence, required to be more effective, Maury foand Paris 
a dangerous residence, and he fled with the aunts of Louis to 
Rome, where he continued to reside. The despots being, 
however, every where defeated, the revolution assumed a 
milder chasacter; and, under the liberal administration of 
Napoleon, Maury was induced to return to France, and lend 
bis.aupport to the imperial government. His eloquence was 
eminently. displayed when the country was supposed to be in 
dgngery after the Russion campaign in 1812; and, for his 
splendid speech on that occasion, he incurred the mortal en- 
migy of the confederates and the Bourbons. In con: equence, 
whea Napoleon was betrayed at Fontainbleau in 1814, Maury 
fouad it necessary again to retreat from Paris to Rome, where 
he ended his days in April, of the present year, aged seventy- 
threes He continued, during the last retreat, to expcrieace 
the enmity of that party whom a lacky incident had rendered 
triumphant ; but he had lived too long, and seen too much of 
the, world, to suffer bis tranquillity to be disturbed by any 
temporary success, which is not sustained by thecommon sénse 
of mankin«. 
In his personal character he was parsimonious; and, there= 
foxe,although he lived in tunes when eminence was liable to great 
Vigissitudes, yet he died the most wealthy of the Cardinals, 





Question, proposed by A. F. of Falmouth. 


507 99972 ; requited its perpendicular height ? 
VOL. O7- 4P 
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Mibeslant height of a cone is 18,36653, and the solidity . 
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Answer, by R, K. Sherwell of Ivybridge, to Titus’s Rebus, inserted March 24, 


WW! AT you ingeniously conceal 
The town of BRIXHAM will reveal. 





Answer, by J. Tucker, of Cornwortby, to J. Patten’s Charade, inserted the 
3th of April. 


Mn: EMIT, TIME, ITEM, place right, 
The answer then you'll have in sight. 


*+ We have received the like answer from J. Jerwood, Poughill ; and 
S. Alford, of Chawleigh. 





Answer, by G. C. H. Ashmead, of a tod. Jerwood’s Enigma, inserted 
April 21. 


OVE! charming LOVE! I mean to say, 
LOVE is the subject of your lay. 


Similar answers have been received from W. P. Swaffield, Allington ; 
R, Mills, of Chard; Titus; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy; and J. Davy, of 
Broadworthy. ; 





REBUS, by F. Channon, of Ottery. 


FT "WO negatives if you transpose, 
A pronoun place between : 
These parts, when join'd, will clearly prove 
What I do by this mean. 





CHARADE, by X. Y. Z. 
M* first amongst the sons of mirth 


Is ever found to have its birth ; 
Its origin in every case 
To insignificance we trace, 
Niy second would you plainly state! 
A female name abbreviate ; 
‘Tho’ like my former, this contraction 
Savours of rather low extraction. 
And now you see my whole arise, 
Its mouth of a capacious size, 
But without teeth, or nose, or eyes. 


eee - — 
——— ~ ee 


REBUS, by Augusta. 


A first you must find out, 
To bring my rebus right about ; 
And next what most gay gentlemen 
Weekly or daily like to ken; 

And then with ease you will discover 
A coxcomb’s likeness in my other; 

A father’s name may next appear 
Whose folly cost his children dear. 
Then the reverse of affirmation, 
Rightly applied will aid solution ; 

An Algerine, a reptile too, 

Before you've finish’d you must view : 
Join the initials, and you'll show 
What you I and were years ago. 






















































POETRY. 


em 
For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
Ou hearing Mr. Fox preach for the Benefit of the Hackney Charity 
Schools. 


wre hath not seen the sunny lights at eve 
Round twilight’s brow their golden ringlets weave ? 
And marked, thro’ mellow mist, the light so tender, 
In all its peaceful loveliness of splendour? 

Till sky, earth, ait, would hardly seem to move, 
And silent whisper ** Allis hush’d in love,” 

So, Fox, the light of ae from you 

O’er the mind’s twilight lovelier shadows threw, 
That, like the round moon’s image, on the river, 
Seem’d suft—and calm—awd shining on for ever; 
Yes! with a tint as pure—a radiance as refin’d, 

It streak’d the lovely rainbow of the mind— 

?Till hearts in rapture kindled at the flame 

That rose within—but wist not whence it came. 


Spirit unseen! which to the mind can bring 
That lovely calm—that holy murmuring, 
Whose blissful melody, so soft and clear, 
Like fairy whisperings in the midnight air, 
‘Twines round the heart, and gently soothes to rest, 
Each kindling passion warring in the breast ; 
’ Tis thine, fair power! with intellectual eye 
To watch the mental beauty hov’ring nigh, 
To catch the streams of eloquence that flow 
From Heaven’s fair fountain in the mind below; 
And with the pearly drops so soft and holy, 
Like soul-born tears of pensive melancholy, 
(As a fair nymph when young-eyed Love hath taught her 
"lhe garden’s care)— the flowers of Truth to water. 


London, June 8, 1817. G. M. BUTT. 





AUTUMNAL EVENING IN PROVENCE. 


From Thomson’s De Courci. 


AIR PROVENCE! whose elysian clime 
Scarce feels the withering power of time, 
But still, despite of feeting years, 
Green in eternal spring appears : 
Each tiuwery vale in biosom still, 
And lovely every vine-ciad hill, 
As if unblighted yet by vice, 
Blooming like Eden’s Moe: 
Fair land! when evening’s milder beam 
Flings its broad shadows o’er the streams 
How sweet to mark the daylight’s close 
Spread blushing stains on Alpine snows ; 
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~~ Le wateh:-th gesial-sun-declinings — . 
In every ane glory Shititg; ae 


Each mountain brow its beams enshrining 
With tints mere rich than morning knows : 
While clouds of every. formand die, 
Glanced brightness on the raptured eye: 
Their hue with every moment changing, 
Shittingtheir place—theis groups deranging, 
Till fled, to yladden other spheres, 

The golden pageant disappears— 2 
And, blest with evening’s milder ray, 
We scarce regret the loss of day. 


No sound is wafted o’er the lake, 

Its dark blue current’s sleep to break ; 
Where, lost in twilight’s shroud of grey, 
The lands¢ape meltsin mist away ; 

Till on the Rihone’s waves rising bright, 
Shines the pale planet of the night, 

Her thousand beams through ether straying, 
And o’er the glistening waters playing: 
While, gemm’d with meteor sparks, the sky 
Glows like a fairy world on high, 
Bespangled with unnumber’d rays, 

That shed’to earthy their silver blaze: _ 
Amidst the heaven’s pure azure streaming, 
O’er citron groves in beauty beaming— 
And darting through the veil of night, 
Celestial ames ot saintly light: 

W ho ever saw a scene so fair, 

Nor wish'd it fix’d immortal there? 

From such a spot no more to sever, 

But gaze—and wish to gaze for ever! 








LINES BY WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. — 


HIS blooming world is but a thorny bower, 
‘here treacherous sweets and latent stings abound, 

Where ills in ambush every path surround ; 
Heaith, beauty, opulence, and mental power, 
Shrink in an instant, like a shrivell’d flower. 
Tiow sinks the heart, in sorrow’s gulph profound, 
When hupe’s yay visions are in vapours drown’d, 
And friendship fails us in the trying hour! 

Yet ali the troubles that on mortals wait, 
Dark as they are, new scenes of life portend, 
‘I caching the soul to triumph over fate, 
And tise from deep depression more elate. 
Our chasten'd thoughts, as they to Heaven ascend, 
Find but in God the neverfailing friend, 


WHEN human sufferings wound my cyes, 
My soothing hope be this, 

That pain may prove, howe’er it rise, 
An harbinger of bliss. 


Else, in weak nature’s wide domain, 
Where misery 1s so rife, 

Could mercy’s God himself sustain 
The sight of mortal life? 





bot 
W. H. 
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